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urope vs. Asia: What Are 
the Basic Issues? 
* 


From Chicago 


Mr. Brown: During the last few weeks we have been going through 
a period in which there has been much heat but little light. General Mac- 
Arthur, relieved of his command by President Truman, has flown home 
amid tumultuous applause, strong condemnation, and violent contro- 
versy. Heated statements have been made by both Republicans and 
Democrats. Our newspapers have personalized the incident to the point 
where it resembles a conflict of two Roman gladiators in the arena far 
more than a conflict of ideas over issues. 

Most of us are asked these days, “Are you for MacArthur or Tru- 
man?” Such a question is, of course, beside the point. It is far more 
important that we consider what is right rather than who is right. 

_ The President himself apparently believes this, for he is quoted by 
John Hersey in the New Yorker magazine as saying, “I tell you we’ve 
got to stop this name-calling. It weakens us here in this country. What 
we've got to do is persuade people to lay off personalities and talk about 
issues.” 

Today the Rounp Taste proposes to present some of the basic issues 
involved in the conduct of our foreign policy, especially in relation to 
the Far East. For this purpose we have assembled a group of people 
who have had long experience in this field. 

* Our first speaker today is Hugh Borton, professor of Japanese at the 
Asian Institute, Columbia University. Mr. Borton has been associated 
with the United States Department of State in various capacities, in- 
sluding chief of the Northeastern Asian Affairs Division and the Japa- 
nese Division. Recently he served as United States member of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional and Legal Reforms of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission. 

From New York 


~ Mr. Borton: Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

_ All of us in the United States and many people of the world have had 
foremost in our minds the return of General MacArthur, his speech 
xefore Congress, and the various questions which he has raised on our 
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policy in the Far East. Many of you, doubtless, personally have partici: 
pated in his homecoming. But the formal welcome is over, and many 
knotty questions are still with us. 

Since hearing his speech, and since talking with all sorts of people 
about it, one basic question keeps coming up in my mind. That question 
is simply whether or not the only victory possible for us in Korea is < 
military victory. General MacArthur obviously is thinking in military 
terms when he advocates the use of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces in Formosz 
for an attack on the Chinese mainland or when he advocates the bomb: 
ing of Communist bases in Manchuria. He failed, however, to point 
out in his speech one all-important alternative when he made no refer: 
ence to a single one of our friendly nations in Europe, or when he 
omitted to mention friends in Asia, such as Australia and New Zealand: 
and when he left out reference to the United Nations. 

The basic question, therefore, I would like to put before you is this; 
Can this victory about which we are all talking in Korea not be achieve 
by diplomacy without appeasing Red China? Should we not stop tc 
consider, in view of the obvious risks of a third world war involved in 
any other action, whether other steps—other than expansion of military 
ones—are not open to us? 

Let us remember that the Korean Communists were in complete com: 
trol of all North Korea last June, before they began their attack. Let us 
also remember that the Chinese Communists entered the Korean wai 
with the avowed purpose of pushing us out of all Korea. This they 
have failed to do. Our forces and those of our allies have already with 
stood two major assaults by the Communists. The Communists have 
been pushed back once more north of the Thirty-eighth Parallel. The 
Korean Communist army has suffered tremendous losses. Even the Chii 
nese Communist armies in Korea have suffered severely in casualties 
and in loss of matériel. True, there are continuing reports that they are 
preparing for a third assault, but our military leaders tell us that they 
are confident that we can contain such an attack. | 

Can the Communist leaders, therefore, under these circumstances, by 
any stretch of the imagination, consider efforts we might make at the 
present time for a cease-fire as a sign of weakness or of appeasement? 
I firmly believe not. 

It is obvious, furthermore, from the reactions abroad to General Mac: 
Arthur’s proposals that many of our friends in Western Europe woul 
refuse to go along with us if we adopted the policies he recommends: 
The whole concept of the North Atlantic organization would be 
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Brestened. Strong as we may be, we must soberly face the fact that, if 
such a policy involved us in a war with the Soviet Union, we might be 
aced with the task of fighting the Soviets alone. 

Consequently, rather than search for ways and means of extending 
he war, I recommend that, while we continue to keep the Communist 
armies in Korea off balance, we give our support to the efforts of the 
United Nations to attain an agreement from the Chinese Communists 
‘or a cease-fire. 

When they realize that they cannot attain their objectives in Korea 
without continued heavy losses, it seems to me probable that they might 
agree, first, to a cease-fire; second, to the establishment of a neutral zone 
across the waist of Korea, between Pyongyang and Seoul; and, third, to 
he formation of United Nations armistice teams, which would patrol 
hat neutral zone to assure observance of the cease-fire arrangement. 
When this point has been reached, we could then consider what our next 
step should be. 

Certainly if the Chinese coast is attacked, or if Manchuria is bombed, 
it will be too late to win a victory except by war. If we do not ask them 
for a cease-fire, they will certainly not come forward with the suggestion. 
Such being the case, let us seek for a victory in Korea by diplomatic 
eans—an honorable victory, which has no relationship with appease- 
nent—rather than concentrating all our efforts on trying to find mili- 
ary alternatives with all the risks which they involve. 


» 
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From Chicago 


Mr. Brown: Thank you, Mr. Borton. 

Next in this University of Chicago Rounp Taste analysis of some of 
he- basic foreign policy issues facing America today we hear Stanley 
-. Hornbeck, formerly chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs of 
he Department of State. Mr. Hornbeck also was formerly United States 
mbassador to the Netherlands, and he was a member of the American 
lelegation to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 


From Washington 


Mr. Horneeck: General MacArthur gave the people of the United 
tates a more vivid account of the situation in the Far East and the 
roblems which therein and therefrom confront the free world than had 
jeretofore emanated from any source. , 
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Of Asia and Europe the broad influence of the one cannot fail, he said 
to have its influence upon the other. Both are threatened by communism 
the menace of which is global. You cannot appease or otherwise surrem 
der to communism in Asia without simultaneously undermining ow. 
efforts to halt its advance in Europe. The great issue confronting th 
peoples of the Far East is to be or not to be free. They are all in dange: 
of being enslaved by communism in the service of Soviet imperialism 
The great issue within the United Nations is whether, confronted witl 
communism’s global effort, to resist with first emphasis in Europe o 
with first emphasis in Asia. 

The immediate issue for and in the United States is how best to fight 
the war in which we are actually engaged in Asia—that is, in Kore 
The United States has greater stakes, all told, and greater responsibil] 
ties in the Far East than has any other occidental power. Our interest 
lie in the Pacific as well as in the Atlantic. We have special responsibil! 
ties in the Pacific. Let us consider our position, for instance, in and re 
garding Japan. In the United Nations the European governments cor1 
tend for a policy of Europe first. In the immediate actualities, howeve? 
of the situation in the Far East, there lies support for the view, widell 
though not conclusively held in the United States, that priority of attert 
tion and emphasis should be given to meeting and effectively halting thy 
Communist assault where it is hottest. In the hostilities in Korea, arm 
forces of the United Nations are committed, are fighting, and are dying 
The policy thus far pursued is based on an assumption that Soviet a 
world communism can be pacified short of world conquest and that t 
Chinese Communists can be pacified short of victory for communism ii 
eastern Asia. 

The contention of General MacArthur, and of many observers whos 
views coincide with his, is based on a belief that communism means cop 
quest; that the Soviet Union intends to win the whole world for Kre 
lin-dominated communism; that the Chinese Communists are bent 
winning the whole Far East; and that not until armed aggression is d! 
feated where and when it occurs can diplomatic processes be expect 
to have any permanently useful effects. 

The proponents of victory by diplomacy hope that the present arm 
conflict can be kept local. They contend that the Chinese enemy me 
be induced by his heavy losses there and by an offer of concessions in 
favor to enter into a cease-fire, then agreement, then a withdrawal, a 
thereafter a policy and course of nonaggression. The proponents « 
greater and more extensive military effort contend that only by winni 
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clear-cut military victory can we induce the Chinese to desist and with- 
raw and that we can win such a victory only if we destroy their bases 
| Manchuria and further weaken them by military pressures elsewhere. 
hey base this concept upon hardheaded reading of history and upon 
yJective scrutiny of the words and the acts and the needs of the Com- 
junist leaders. 

Our government is in a difficult position. This country wants to avoid 
ar, but we are at war. We do not want more war. We want to finish 
¢ war we are already have, but not by appeasement. 

The objective of war is, as General MacArthur says, victory; but we 
in defeat the enemy only by striking him where he comes from. That 
¢ Europeans and so far our own policy-makers say would involve us 
|a morass of operations in China and might bring the Russians in and 
jean a world war. No, says the MacArthur school of thought, no need 
us to operate in China. Let China’s Nationalists do that. And, as for 
e Russians, they will come in when they choose and only because they 
100se. But Europe holds back, and we need the cooperation of Europe 
id the confidence and full support of the United Nations. 

There can be no guarantees of success for any course. Risk is at- 
ched to whatever course. It does seem a matter of common sense in 
shting against Communist aggression in Asia to have joined with us 
that effort all the forces in Asia which are willing and able to be so 
ined. The South Koreans are with us. There are Filipinos with us. The 
hinese Nationalists want to be with us. Why not let them be? Why not 
vé them support? Not toward their fighting in Korea and not toward 
w fighting in China but toward their renewing in China the battle 
hich they fought there for twenty years against Communist aggres- 
on. 

It is by no means inconceivable as one looks at the present building- 
» of Communist forces in Korea and in Manchuria that the enemy 
tion will, before long, put an end to some of the United Nations (and 
at includes us) speculating, wishing, hoping, “if-ing,” “but-ing,” and 
naybe-ing”—just as on December 7, 1941, the Japanese action disposed 
a good many such questions. It is conceivable, also, but with less ap- 
rent reason, that the Chinese Communists may say and may act, “Let 
have peace.” 

Either way, and any other way, until we can talk to them from 
ength, the ultimate initiative remains with their sponsor in Moscow. 
Our prayer should be, “Let us not be deceived.” Our determination 
ould be, “Let us not deceive or mislead ourselves or others.” Our effort 
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and the United Nations effort should be not only to avoid any form o. 
appeasement but to demonstrate convincingly that armed aggressior 
anywhere is outmoded and that, whether in Asia or in Europe or else: 
where, it will be dealt with summarily. . 


From Chicago 


Mr. Brown: Thank you, Mr. Hornbeck. 
And now the Rounp Taste turns to Clyde Mitchell, chairman of thi 
Department of Agricultural Economics at the University of Nebraske: 
Mr. Mitchell was formerly head of the National Land Administratios 
in Korea and president of the New Korea Company—organization 
responsible for the redistribution of Japanese-confiscated properties il 
Korea. | 
From Omaha | 

Mr. Mircuett: The MacArthur position, right or wrong, was a diree 
challenge to the aims and existence of the United Nations; and thi 
country is determined that the UN will endure. But the man on tht 
street thinks that, inasmuch as MacArthur has been some years in tH 
Orient, he knows more about what is going on than the President ann 
Chiefs of Staff. This is not necessarily true. 

My own experience as an administrator in the Orient in 1946, 1944 
and 1948 was hardly enough to make me an expert on the Orient, bw 
I believe that it did make me an expert on experts. That means thatt 
recognize that the problems of Asia are so complex that it would rt 
quire several lifetimes to become expert on even a few of them. 

I am going to challenge some of these so-called experts. 

Since communism has brought nothing but continued oppression | 
Asia, I challenge the experts who claim that we should have supporte! 
the Communists instead of Chiang Kai-shek. But, on the other hann 
the reactionary and corrupt bureaucracy which surrounded Chiang ari 
thwarted his feeble attempts at reform is hardly deserving of the crock 
dile tears which are being shed by the politicians at the moment. 

I challenge the experts who claim that we should aid Chiang in 4 
taking China; and I challenge the experts who say that Chiang’s gover 
ment has, in the past few months, given the island of Formosa sucht 
wondrously honest, efficient, and progressive government that Chian 
has thereby earned another chance. 

Now that I have dismissed some of the experts, let me tell you 1 
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opinion as to what I think will work to halt creeping communism in all 
the world and might have worked in China had we insisted strongly 
enough in the early forties. 

Reform will work. Supporting reactionary governments will not 
work. I was head of the National Land Administration in South Korea, 
managing six hundred thousand acres of the country’s best farmland. 
Before I left in 1948, we started a land-reform program by selling this 
land to the long-oppressed farm tenants at reasonable prices. The pro- 
gram was a success and went a long way to strike at the dissatisfaction 
on which communism breeds. Two years before, with much fanfare, 
the North Korean Communists had put over their brand of land reform, 
claiming that they gave the land away free. The peasants later found 
out they had been cheated. 

The free world and Russia both promised land reform to Korean 
farmers. Russia disappointed; America delivered. I submit that, wher- 
ever the free world has offered social reform to the people, we have dis- 
covered that we can stop the march of Soviet imperialism and win the 
even greater struggle for human betterment at the same time. 

Economic and social reform, promptly and adequately undertaken, 
can stabilize and strengthen the non-Communist world and turn inter- 
national communism into a minor force indeed. 

Aside from the hard core of Moscow-trained leaders, the Communists 
in Asia are often misery-ridden humans who have despaired of getting 
relief from the status quo. Yet, what are we to do if the Soviet Union 
once again orders her armed puppets into military attack against some 
other independent nation? In that case, force must be met with force. 

I hope that the other United Nations members will soon see what has 
been obvious to us in America for some time—that the ultimatum 
should be delivered not to the puppet government alone but to the 
Soviet Union herself. Many Americans have regretted the lack of cour- 
age shown by United Nations members in the present struggle. It has 
been obvious to us for some time that the Chinese were aggressors. Why, 
then, cannot our neighbors see the same thing? 

Some Americans demand, angrily, that we force the United Nations 
to vote on our side. We chafe at the United Nations timidity, but we 
yaust bear in mind that, if America forced her will on the United Na- 
tions, the organization would collapse. It took valuable weeks for the 
United Nations to decide with us on China, but it decided. It will take 
more weeks for it to vote with us to destroy the air bases across the Yalu, 
but I am confident that we will win on that issue, too. If the United 
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States were to go ahead against the reluctance of other United Nations 
members and to do what MacArthur demands, we could hurt China, 
but we might find ourselves standing alone with the real war, the atomic 
war, yet to be fought. 

Patience is needed on the part of Americans and of United Nations 
soldiers fighting an enemy whose air bases and factories are still privi- 
leged sanctuaries. MacArthur is insisting that the United States unilater- 
ally take action that would wreck the United Nations. He even implied 
that the United Nations had already failed, and we might as well get on 
with the war. He might be right; nevertheless, our national policy de- 
mands—indeed, the future of civilization itself demands—that we con- 
tinue to try as long as there is any hope at all. 

The issue is: Shall we or shall we not abandon the United Nations, ad-: 
mitting that man has no future except war? 


From Chicago 


Mr. Brown: Thank you, Mr. Mitchell. 
We now hear from Harold Fisher, chairman of the Hoover Institute,, 
Stanford University. 


From San Francisco 


Mr. Fisuer: I find myself in general agreement with the statements; 
which Mr. Mitchell has just made with regard to the importance of! 
reform in our policy in Asia. I would like to comment just a little bit! 
more on that point, taking off from what General MacArthur said in: 
his eloquent address to the Congress and the nation last week. 

He said, as you may recall, that the Asian peoples know that the: 
colonial era is over and that the peoples of Asia covet the right to shap 
their own destinies. He said that world ideologies play little part in Asian 
thinking; that Asians want more food and clothing and shelter; that 
they seek friendly guidance, understanding, and support; and that the 
want the dignity of equality and not the shame of subjugation. I beliey 
that this is a true statement of the situation. 

If it is, then the fundamental issue would seem to be this: Will thes 
Asians who are seeking friendly guidance, understanding, and support 
find what they seek in America and her allies or will they, through 
misunderstanding and disappointment, turn in desperation to Commu4 
nist totalitarianism? 

The great issue in Asia for American policy is how to give this friend] 
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ly guidance and to win the minds and loyalties of the Asians. And the 
second question is the place of military action in this larger struggle. 

Public opinion here in America and abroad has not, I think, realized 
how General MacArthur has applied these principles of his to his poli- 
cies in Japan. Nor has public opinion realized how significant for Amer- 
ican policy toward Asia are the reforms introduced in Japan since V-J 
Day. These reforms include constitutional rights of assembly, freedom 
of speech and of religion, the renunciation of war, equal rights for 
women, new school systems, a breakup of control of the great industrial 
monopolies which aided and partially inspired Japanese militarism, 
and, of the greatest significance, a great land reform. Such reforms as 
these are urgently needed in Southeast Asia and elsewhere on the conti- 
nent. 

In some areas we Americans have supported such reforms; in some 
we have not. In some places we have actually supported regimes that op- 
pose these reforms. In other places, we have allowed the Communists to 
appear as the exclusive champions of reform, which we as a people be- 
lieve in and try to practice. In fact, there are places in Asia where any- 
one who advocated the MacArthur program of reforms would be de- 
nounced as a Communist or clapped into jail. These reforms, and the 
technical aid carried on in Japan, give us a program and a body of ex- 
perience of great value if we are to give Asia the friendly aid and 
guidance which the Asians want. If we do not give it, the Communists 
will; and they will give it dressed, not in their clothes, but in ours. 

- As to the second issue as to the part of military action in this great 
struggle, in his speech General MacArthur approved the decision to 
send American boys to fight in the defense of South Korea. But then 
he said that Red China’s intervention had created a new war and a new 
situation which needed new decisions. Those decisions which the Gen- 
sral believed should be made are well known. But whether this would 
lead to involvement in China and a Russian intervention are matters of 
»pinion. 

But two things about these proposals are not opinions but facts. One 
s that the leaders of the Arab-Asian nations, who, like General Mac- 
Arthur, also approved the defense of South Korea, have opposed and 
vill continue to oppose the General’s recommendations. They oppose 
hem because they fear the spread of war and because they suspect that 
he extension of military operations, directly or indirectly, means a kind 
£ Western dictation, a revival of what General MacArthur called the 


‘shame of subjugation.” 
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A second fact about the General’s recommendations is that they ap- 
peal to many Americans who are impatient and frustrated and saddened 
and who hope that by these means we could gain a victory in Korea— 
a victory which would end the war. George Kennan, in a recent thought-_ 
ful article, speaks of the American bad habit of assuming that there is | 
something final and positive about a military victory; that it is the end- 
ing of something—and the happy ending—rather than the beginning. 
We have learned from our experience of victories in two world wars 
that the long-range significance of a military victory is its relation to the 
aims of the struggle of which it is a part. In the present struggle the 
objective is not the conquest of territory but the defense of freedom and. 
the winning of the minds of men. In this world conflict, warfare on_ 
land and sea and in the air is a vitally important part of the struggles 
for the defense of freedom, but it is only one part of the struggle for the: 
minds of men. 

A military decision in Korea would not be a real victory in the per-- 
spective of time if we lose the confidence of those Asians who are look-- 
ing for friendly guidance and understanding. 

We might bear in mind a famous book on the art of war written ini 
the sixth century s.c. In that book, the author, Sun-tzu, said this: “To 
fight and conquer in all your battles is not supreme excellence. Supreme} 
excellence consists in breaking the enemy’s resistance without fighting.” | 


From Chicago 


Mr. Brown: Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 
To conclude today’s Rounp Tasiz, we turn to Herman Finer, author 
of The Theory and Practice of Modern Government and political scien 
tist of the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Finer: The themes which we have just heard presented help us t 
weigh whether MacArthur’s foreign policy or Mr. Truman’s is right, 

Tam now going to suggest that MacArthur’s dismissal was, regardles 
of the merits of his policy, in the best interests of the people of th 
United States. An adviser may be right on a particular occasion, but he 
may so violate constitutional principle as to threaten the democratic way 
of life if condoned. Lincoln said, “Often a limb must be amputated t 
save a life, but a life is never wisely given to save a limb.” 

What is the ruling principle of American government? Who, in this 
democracy, is the authorized maker of policy, especially foreign policy, 
on which hang war and peace, life and death? This is no playthin 
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‘or ticker tape. Our Constitution vests authority in a President 
lected by the people—this ever since George III and Generals Burgoyne 
ind Cornwallis were thrown out by those who led the War of Inde- 
sendence. In substantial cooperation with him is Congress, also an 
lected agency of the people. This nation has rejected what has been 
alled “the never ending audacity of appointed persons.” This is an 
lective democracy; all the rest is dictatorship. 

The authority of the people is embodied in the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces. If any government official, whether 
ie be a civilian or a military bureaucrat, conflicts with the elected and 
sponsible executive or legislature, who is to prevail? Can there be any 
doubt that defiant and disobedient MacArthurs must go? If not, an ap- 
pointed official is usurping the power of the people. Where would the 
example end? A MacArthur’s policy may only triumph if the people 
lect him in the proper way to political authority, after he had submit- 
ed that policy to their judgment. 

The expert in military affairs ought to be on tap and not on top. 

It is particularly important to insist that the military expert be a loyal 
subordinate, because the democratic way of life is in danger from men 
rained to the heroism, glory, ambition, and peculiar subjections of the 
nilitary life. Offsetting the patriotism and magnanimity of a George 
Washington, history has given us a warning in the military destroyers 
ike Caesar, Napoleon, and Hitler. And only yesterday, almost, the 
American people were criticizing the Germans for Generals Hinden- 
surg and Ludendorff and the French for Marshal Pétain. 

This brings us to another consideration of tremendous weight—name- 
y that the foreign policy of the American government must rest upon a 
‘uly global basis—that is to say, on the map of the entire world and a 
map of all time to come. Our security and happiness hang upon this. 
it is essential that America’s allies (and she needs them desperately) as 
well as America’s enemies (and she has some malicious ones) must be 
assured that American foreign policy is clear, unconfused, and constant. 
ts unmistakability—I repeat, its unmistakability—is a deterrent to our 
snemies at the same time that it is a comfort to our friends. How else 
-an they measure their responsibilities—what they owe to America and 
hemselves? But we have just witnessed a contest of two heavily op- 
,0sed policies. The world is now being given a demonstration that the 
President’s policy is America’s one and only policy, at least I hope. The 
‘Jarification has rather been too long delayed than too abruptly asserted. 
- That is not all. General MacArthur cannot possibly be in possession of 
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the mass of essential information which reaches Washington from al 
over the world through the United States intelligence service and th 
breaking of enemy codes. We do not expect the soldier in his foxhole: 
however sure his knowledge of the four acres he can see and smell, to be 
competent by that fact alone to command the policy of the whole battl 

line better than can his commander even if the latter be behind the lines; 

There is something further which we may learn from the MacArthur 
story. 

First, I feel very deeply for a brave and able soldier who has not re+ 
ceived clear orders of battle, and this was MacArthur’s situation. He was 
under two commanders—the President of the United States and th 
United Nations Security Council. I consider the Security Council’s res 
lutions a sorry example of lack of political courage. Its members neither 
backed up their votes by a clear positive resolution about the campaig 
beyond the Thirty-eighth Parallel nor came to a decision about the treat+ 
ment of Red China. This irresponsible, collective international com+ 
mittee put General MacArthur in a tragic position. He had justifiabl 
grounds for complaint here. It led to another misfortune for him. H 
publicly defended his reputation against the consequences of this colt 
lective pussyfooting. He should have been reduced—as all officials shoul 
—to anonymity and silence—but, in return, his President should hay 
defended him publicly whenever he was right. The President did now 
do this. 

Secondly, and finally, a deplorable fault is now being committed—toc: 
many men and women, political leaders and thoughtless followers, are 
making party issues out of a national and constitutional crisis. Some 
sound as though they were ready to sacrifice the Constitution and other 
peoples’ liberties to a soldier, however glamorous, glorious, brilliant, on 
merely specious he may be. It is doubtful whether MacArthur ever toler- 
ated insubordination while he was in command. 
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& THE REAL ISSUE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
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F WE look deeply into the causes of the turmoil which convulses our 
lobe, we find that we live in an age of three great revolutions—a polit- 
al revolution, a technological revolution, and a moral revolution—and 
so happens that those three great revolutions culminate in the Soviet 
Jnion. For it is here that we find the other great world power opposing 
re power of the United States. It is here that we find the expansion of 
1odern technology transforming the conduct of millions of people. And 
is in the Soviet Union that we find the rise of a new political religion, 
political philosophy which rises to supplant otherworldly religions and 
) bring the “salvation” of Marxism to the rest of the world. 

Wherever the political interests of the United States are challenged, 
1e challenge can be traced to the Soviet Union. Wherever we find that 
smpetition for technological developments has threatened our own 
iterests, we find that those technological developments have happened 
ther in the Soviet Union or in nations subject to it. And wherever 
1e moral ideas of the United States are opposed and denied, the seat of 
ie counterreligion is to be found in Moscow.... 

The political revolution signifies the end of the state system as it has 
xisted since the end of the Middle Ages. We live at the beginning of an 
poch which is no longer characterized by a multiplicity of nations— 
ight or ten or twelve, as the case may have been—of approximately 
qual strength, but, instead, we have two superpowers opposed to each 
Bie. w+ 
“Throughout the history of Western civilization—until very recently— 
1ere existed what the writers on international law of the seventeenth 
ad eighteenth centuries called a “family of nations.” That is to say, they 
rere nations that had different political objectives but the same ideals 
nd, hence, belonged to the same family, morally speaking. This was 
1deed, in the moral sense, one world. 

Today the world is split in two. Today, morally speaking, we have 
vo worlds, each with a political philosophy of its own, each of them 
sproaching the problems of life, individually and collectively, with 
ifferent moral valuations. And this is not all. What is still more impor- 
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tant is the fact that those two rival political philosophies are more tha 
political philosophies; they are political religions, fully developed in bol- 
shevism and not without strong tendencies in Western democracy. That 
is to say, the political religions of our day want to do more than provid 
a rationale for political institutions and political action; they want t 
give an explanation of the nature of men, of the nature of the universe, 
of the place of man within that universe, and of its destination. 

They want to do for men (and this is, of course, fully true of bolshe- 
vism) what, in former times, the otherworldly religions have done: 
Bolshevism does not promise salvation in another world; it promises it 
here and now, and it believes—or at least it promises—that it is just 
around the corner. Furthermore, it does not base its prognosis upo 
faith; it bases it upon what it calls science. It claims to be the only science 
of society and of men which, with absolute certainty, can tell man what 
he is and what he is going to be. 

In view of this situation, the question arises with regard to the foreig 
policy of the United States: What is the specific problem that faces us 
within the context of those three great revolutions, culminating in th 
Soviet Union? In other words, what is the real issue between the Unite 
States and the Soviet Union with which American foreign policy ca 
deal? What is the real issue between the United States and the Soviet 
Union? 

This is not a mere academic question, but it is a question the right 
answer to which is all-important in considering the right policies to be 
pursued by the United States. If you give one answer to that question, 
certain policy logically follows. If you give another answer to that ques: 
tion, another type of policy must necessarily be pursued; and if you give 
all the different answers which are logically possible at the same time— 
as our government is trying to do—you have either a confused policy on 
no policy at all. 

There are three possible answers which one can give to that question: 

The first has become almost obsolete—I should say fortunately—and 
I mention it only as a matter of historical fact. It is one which was most 
clearly and vociferously defended by Henry Wallace, who said that there 
was really nothing between the Soviet Union and the United States ex- 
cept suspicion, or some differential in the standard of living and econom- 
ic development—in other words, nothing which a gift of twenty or thirty 
billion dollars could not easily remedy. I think there are very few people 
who still believe this today, and so I can dismiss this alternative right 
away. | 
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_ The second answer to the question which concerns us here is that 
world revolution is the real problem between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. That is to say, the Soviet Union is irrevocably committed 
to world revolution, and the United States must defend itself and West- 
ern civilization against that threat. 

If this is the correct interpretation of the situation, if this is the cor- 
rect answer to our question, then I should say right away that war is 
absolutely inevitable, for in a war between two political religions, each 
claiming to have a monopoly of truth in its interpretation of man and of 
his destination, you cannot bargain, you cannot compromise, you can- 
not negotiate; one has to yield and one has to triumph, and there is no 
possible outcome but war. 

The third answer to our question is that the real issue between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is Russian imperialism, pursuing 
the traditional aims of Russian imperialism as established through the 
last two hundred years, with the aid of a new method, a new instrument 
of political and military warfare—that is to say, the fifth column of 
Communist subversion. 

If this is the correct interpretation of the situation, if this is the correct 
answer that you must give to our question, then we have obviously an 
alternative to war, for then sufficient strength can restrain imperialism 
as it has done in the past, and the age-old techniques of diplomatic bar- 
gaining and compromise—in other words, a negotiated settlement—can 
take care of the situation. 

You can make a very simple test in order to answer for yourself which 
of those two interpretations of the situation is correct. 

Imagine for a moment that the czar were still reigning in St. Peters- 
burg and that in every other respect the situation in the world were 
exactly as it is today. Imagine that the armies of the czar stand a little 
bit more than a hundred miles east of the Rhine and challenge Europe, 
and that the czar, as his predecessors had done, had announced a crusade 
to conquer the world, in order to remake the world, not in the image of 
bolshevism, but, as Alexander the First announced at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, to make it over in the image of Christian 
principles. et 

Do you believe for one moment that this Russian imperialism would 
be less of a threat to us than is the same Russian imperialism proclaiming 
the ideology of bolshevism and guided no longer by the czar but by 


Stalin? 
Obviously, the answer is that, from the point of view of the national 
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perialism aimed at exactly the same objectives which bolshevism aims 
at today—controlling eastern Europe, Central Europe, as much of 
Europe as possible. 

You can make another simple test in order to prove to yourself which 
of those two interpretations is correct. Imagine for a moment that the 
czar still reigned in St. Petersburg, and that the Communist party in the 
United States were as strong as it is today. Would anybody believe that 
the threat to the American system of government, emanating from 
autonomous, indigenous Communist activities, independent of Moscow, 
would carry any serious threat for us? Obviously, what threatens us on 
the part of the Communist party of the United States is not revolution 


7 


interests of the United States, it would make no difference. Czarist im- 


t 


but treason. In other words, it is the power of Russia standing behind - 


American communism as it stands behind British or French communism 
which is the threat, and not communism as such, as an isolated political 
philosophy. 

Fortunately, the Western world—in particular, the United States—is 


very much immune to the poison of Bolshevist propaganda per se, but | 


what we are not immune from is Russian imperialism and the servants 
of Russian imperialism in our midst. Again, when we look at the domes- 
tic situation, we find the real threat to our security not in revolution but 
in Russian imperialism, in the attempt to conquer the world under the 


guise of liberating it from capitalism and what they call false democracy. | 


I should add, in passing, that the same problem of interpreting a 


revolutionary imperialism has confronted the Western world before, in | 


the form of the French Revolution. When the French Revolution arose, 
and the French engaged in war with the rest of the European Continent, 
the great British statesmen of that era, Pitt and Burke and Fox, asked 
themselves exactly the question which I have put today: “What is the 
real issue between Great Britain and France, between Great Britain and 
revolutionary France?” 

Burke described their position as a holy crusade of monarchy and 
aristocracy against the atheistic revolution of France. Fox said it was 
nothing at all; it was not worth worrying about. Pitt, the great prime 


minister of Great Britain, said it was French imperialism, having ob- | 


tained a new dimension, a new instrument in the revolutionary fervor 
of the idea of the French Revolution, and he said in a great speech in the 


House of Commons: What threatens us, what is at stake, what the real | 


issue is, is the security of Great Britain—“Security against a danger, the | 


greatest that ever threatened the world.” 
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This seems to me to be the correct answer to our question, too. It is the 
ecurity of the United States which is at stake, threatened by an imperial- 
sm more potent than any the world has ever seen. In a sense, that threat 
s the very product of the three great revolutions—the political, the tech- 
iological, the moral—of our time. 

Now let me say a word about the practical application of that answer 
ind its general implications for the foreign policy of the United States. 
| think, if my interpretation is correct, that we must make a fundamental 
listinction between the dangers that threaten us in Europe and the 
dangers that threaten us in Asia. In other words, in view of this answer 
0 our question, the situation in Europe is fundamentally different from 
he situation in Asia. 

What confronts us in Europe is imperialism, pure and simple. It is 
10t revolution at all, in the genuine sense of the word. 

We should not forget—and we cannot easily forget without becoming 
unwilling victims of Communist propaganda—that in no country of 
Europe outside the Soviet Union has a Communist revolution succeeded, 
unless the country had already been conquered by the Red Army. In all 
countries of Europe outside the Soviet Union which are now Commu- 
nist, the so-called “revolution” was a mere by-product of Russian con- 
juest and is today a mere instrument of Russian imperialism. 

Why has Stalin established a Communist government in Poland or 
Rumania or Bulgaria? Do you think for nothing but the spread of com- 
munism? Certainly it was for that, too, but primarily it was in order to 
nake the fulfilment of the age-old ambitions of Russia secure in those 
countries. In other words, what the czars were trying to do in the 
sighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Poland with other techniques, 
Stalin is trying to do today with the modern techniques of Communist 
subversion and so-called “revolution.” 

“If it is only imperialism and not revolution that confronts us in 
Europe, then the answer to the threat of Russian imperialism in Europe 
s military resistance, and a willingness to negotiate where negotiation is 
sossible. 

The situation in Asia is entirely different, for what confronts us in 
Asia is not phony revolution; it is not a series of revolutions engineered 
sy the Red Army, serving the purposes of Russian imperialism. What 
aces us in Asia is genuine revolution. I dare say that even if bolshe- 
rism had never been heard of, even if Russian power had never existed, 
here would have been a revolution in China, in Indonesia, and in India. 
- What has brought about revolution in Asia has very little, if anything, 
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to do with bolshevism in Russia. It is, fet of all, the breakdown of thet 
rule of the white man—the fact that the white man has been defeated] 
by the yellow man in the last war, the fact that the British were unable: 
to keep India with the traditional methods of white rule. It is this funda-- 
mental fact—which is obvious to any member of the colored races in| 
Asia—which proves to them that the white man is no longer able to rule 
in Asia. 

The second element which has brought about those revolutions in 
Asia is the triumph of two moral ideas of the West which the West it- 
self has brought to Asia and for the potency of which the West itself has) 
given Asia the example—the idea of national self-determination and the 
idea of social justice. 

The West has taught that the administration by a nation of its own 
affairs—its cultural development, the cultivation of its language, its 
native institutions—is a good in itself for which man might even fight, 
and the Asiatics have learned that lesson. The West has also taught 
Asia that misery and poverty are not God-given curses to which man 
must humbly submit, but that they are man-made and therefore can be: 
remedied by man, and Asia has learned that lesson, too. 

This, in a very sketchy way, is an outline of the basic reasons for the 
revolutions, carried by the aspirations of a billion people, by force of! 
arms. Whether or not we like that fact is beside the point. A genuine 
revolution of such dimensions, of such magnitude, cannot be opposed by! 
force of arms; indeed, it cannot be opposed at all; it can only be joined., 
That is to say that the only sensible policy for the United States would! 
have been—and still is—not to try to suppress those revolutions but to! 
try to guide them into channels favorable to the interests of the United 
States. 

If it is true that in Asia we are faced with genuine revolutions, which: 
we can only guide but not suppress, then it is also true that the real prob- 
lem for the United States and for the foreign policy of the United States 
does not lie in Asia but in Europe. For in Asia we can do little more 
than try to support the attempts at social and economic reforms through! 
plans such as Point Four, which have remained largely on paper thus 
far, and by competition in the struggle for the minds of men. In the mili 
tary field there is very little we can do; it is strictly a political problem, 

The really burning question, then, a American foreign policy is the 
problem of Europe. Here, I think, we have been involved in some con-+ 
fusion, not concerning the question which I have raised before as to the: 
real issue, but the question as to the nature of American power. 
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You are all aware of the controversy which is raging in our midst 
out the defense of western Europe. To me it is not a question of 
hether Europe should be defended or should not be defended. All of 
merican history points to the vital interest of the United States in the 
aintenance of the balance of power in Europe, in the opposition to 
e would-be world conqueror. The only question is “How can Europe 
> defended best ?” 
Here I would submit that it is a grievous error to think that by adding 
few divisions here and by rearming a few divisions there, you can in 
ry way modify the balance of power between the United States and the 
yviet Union. What has restrained the Soviet Union in the past from 
king over all of Berlin has not been the two American divisions stand- 
g in western Europe. What has deterred the Soviet Union from taking 
step beyond the line of demarcation of 1945 has been one thing, and one 
ing alone—the power of the United States right here. So it is, I think, 
‘st of all, the development of that power that remains the safeguard 
at only for the United States but also for all of the Western World. 
I would not say that a few American divisions in Europe, more or 
ss, cannot be of some use. They have, essentially, two uses. First of all, 
ey give an unmistakable and emphatic warning to the Soviet Union 
at it cannot attack Europe without attacking the United States. And, 
cond, they are a guarantee against internal subversion in the countries 
est of the Iron Curtain. 
The idea which is sold to us by our government that those few divi- 
ys or a few more can stem the tide of the Russian land armies, once 
shooting war takes place, is, I think, absolutely illusory. General 
senhower has today ten divisions under his command, against about 
7o hundred divisions of the Soviet Union. This fall he is supposed to 
ve twenty divisions under his command. Today the Swiss army is the 
‘ongest army in western Europe. And people talk about the defense 
western Europe, on the Elbe, the Rhine, or anywhere else! Europe is 
ing defended here, and nowhere else. It has been defended in this way 
the past, and I am sure that, if it can be defended at all, it will be 
fended so in the future. 
Now, it is the material preponderance of American power, expressed 
d symbolized in the American superiority of atomic weapons, which 
s restrained the Soviet Union thus far. This superiority is about to 
me to an end, for in a few years, at most, the Soviet Union will also 
ve a stockpile of atomic bombs. The particular deterrent which we 
ssess today, and which we have possessed to an even greater extent in 
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the past, is slowly melting away. The question then is what we must d 
in those few years which are left to us, before the Soviet Union has « 
potent an atomic arsenal as we have. . | 

In my opinion there are three things we must do. First of all, we mua 
strengthen the United States as much and as wisely as possible. Secona 
we ought not to miss any opportunity for mitigating the conflicts tha 
can be mitigated. | 

It is interesting to note that so staunch an anti-Communist and foe a 
Russian imperialism as Mr. Winston Churchill has, in one speech afte 
the other (not reported in this country, or but very incompletely rq 
ported), stressed those two things—get strong and be ready to negotiat! 
whenever there is an opportunity to do so. As late as November 30 ani 
December 14 of last year, in two magnificent speeches in the House a 
Commons, Mr. Churchill has made those points. 

The third thing we must do is perhaps the most difficult thing of all— 
to instill into our government the spirit of leadership which is so sadll 
lacking. It has been said that in the past, in times of crisis, the Unite: 
States has always been fortunate enough to have a great President t1 
lead it. Today we are confronted with the greatest crisis in our history 
and nobody can say that there is a great President to lead us. | 

Our whole constitutional system, as far as the conduct of foreign affain 
is concerned, evolves around the President. The foreign policies of thr 
United States are as good as the President is, who must initiate and exe 
cute them. At present we are in the presence of a most tragic involve 
ment, for the Administration, frequently knowing what ought to kt 
done, has not had the courage to go to the people and tell them whe 
ought to be done. The Administration is obsessed with the idea of thi 
next elections. While it is certainly fatal in a democracy for the goverr 
ment to be too much ahead of the people, it is no less fatal for it to be to 
far behind the people. It is here, I think, that all of us have a mission ti 
fulfil—to make clear to this Administration that it can expect mor 
wisdom and more courage and more spirit of sacrifice on the part of thi 
American people than it has thus far deemed possible. 
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